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HAITIAN KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(All Values in Millions of U.S. Dollars Unless Otherwise Stated) 


Income and Prices 


Fy791 Frsol 


Population (millions) 
Cost of Living Index 
(1975=100) 
GNP at Current Prices 
GNP at 1955 Prices 
GNP per capita at 1955 
Prices 73. Ton 
GNP per capita at current 
prices 263. 307. 
GNP at Current Prices hg Os 1, 340. 


Balance of Payments and Trade 


FY 79 FY80 ; FY82 

Exports (f.o0.b.) 138.0 Zils ; not avail. 
Imports (f.0.b.) 245.0 290. ‘ ” - 
Trade Balance -107.0 -78. 
Services, Transfers, Travel, 

Investment Income 40.3 16. 20% 
Capital Account (net) 73.1 44, ais 
Change in Reserves +14.0 -11. -26. 


Money Supply and Central Government Resources 


Money and Quasi Money (M2), 270.6 303.1 320. 
Central Government Budget 159.0 192.0 £336 


Sources: Bank of the Republic of Haiti, International Monetary Fund, 
U.S. Embassy 
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Provisional 


-estimated 


Syaitian Resources in Operations and Development Budgets 





ECONOMIC TRENDS FOR HAITI (November 1, 1981) 


Lo 


SUMMARY 


Fiscal Year 1981 (October 1, 1980 ~ September 30, 1981) proved to be 
difficult for Haiti. Eamings from coffee and bauxite exports, the 
major sources of foreign exchange, were significantly below FY80 levels. 
Imports, spurred by increasing demand and prices for foodstuffs, petro- 
leum products, and consumer goods, resulted in an estimated commercial 
trade deficit of $133 million. The trade deficit, coupled with 
unbudgeted capital expenditures last year, has caused severe foreign 
exchange difficulties. In response, the Government of Haiti (GOH) en- 
acted decrees on February 26, 1981 prohibiting or restricting the im 
portation of certain products. In addition, wholesale prices of gaso- 
line, flour, and tobacco were increased on March 17, 1981, in a further 
attempt to increase government revenues and dampen demand for imported 
goods. In a major policy speech on August 8, 1981, President Duvalier 
announced a series of fiscal reforms to be implemented for FY82. In 
September, an informal agreement between the GOH and the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) established fiscal performance targets to be reached in 
order to form the basis for a new formal IMF agreement early in 1982. 

An anticipated drawing from the IMF's Compensatory Finance Facility 

in December and the expected increases in coffee revenues should ease 
the current financial squeeze by early next year. While demand for 

U.S. products continues to be strong, especially for construction 
equipment and materials, foodstuffs, and health care products, the 
current financial situation makes increased U.S. exports to Haiti un- 
likely for FY82. 


In spite of these current financial difficulties, the attractiveness 
of Haiti as a site for U.S. investment in labor-intensive assembly and 
transformation industries remains excellent over the longer run. Haiti's 
greatest resource is its abundant supply of skilled and cheap labor. 
The current minimum wage rate is $2.64 per day, about one-third that 
of the English-speaking Caribbean. Haiti's proximity to the United 
States market, in a time of increasing fuel costs, should make Haiti 
relatively more attractive for U.S. firms currently engaged in off- 
shore assembly operations. Recognition of the improving investment 
climate has resulted in plans for an investment mission to Haiti in 
December, 1981, sponsored by the Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion (OPIC) and the United States Embassy. 





BACKGROUND 


Haiti is the poorest country in the hemisphere and one of the poorest 
worldwide. It has extremely limited natural resources and severe de- 
ficiencies in infrastructure. Agriculture is the most important sector 
of the economy, producing about 40 percent of gross domestic product 
(GDP) and employing about 70 percent of the population. Manufacturing 
contributes 12 percent of GDP, government 11 percent, and commerce 10 
percent. Approximately 6 million people live within Haiti's mountain- 
ous 10,741 square miles (about the size of Maryland). Seventy-five 

to 80 percent live in the countryside, many farming marginal land. 
While only about 30 percent of the land is suitable for cropping, 

more than 40 percent is actually under cultivation. The World Bank 
estimates that 85 percent of the rural population exists below the 
absolute poverty level. Approximately 23 percent of the population 

is literate. Coffee, sugar, rice, corn, sorghum, millet, beans, cocoa, 
sweet potatoes, manioc, nuts, vetiver, sisal, cotton, bananas, plan- 
tains, mangoes, oranges, limes and grapefruit. are the major agricul- 
tural products. Agriculture is primitive and there is inadequate in- 
ternal distribution of goods, resulting in local shortages and wide 
price fluctuations. Coffee, vetiver and mangoes are the major agri- 
cultural exports. Of these, coffee and mangoes are exported by com 
mercial buyers, not producers. 


Haiti faces major development problems. Bilateral and multilateral 

aid, which should total over $140 million in FY82, is being directed 
primarily to improve agriculture, education, health and transportation. 
Sanitation and health are major problems, particularly in the rural 
areas. Infant mortality at the rate of 130 per 1,000 is second high- 
est in the hemisphere. Hospitals are rudimentary. Unemployment and 
underemployment are broadly estimated by the GOH as 14 percent and 

65 percent,respectively. Unemployment in the urban areas of Port-au- 
Prince is generally acknowledged to be at more than 50 percent of 

those who want jobs. Urban migration to Port-au-Prince is the other 
side of the rural migrant problem, the most publicized aspect being 

the flight of Haitians to the Bahamas, the Dominican Republic and the 
United States. The pressure to migrate will continue as long as the 
countryside lacks employment opportunities and even the most rudimentary 
services in health, education and public services. Job creation, there- 
fore, must continue to be one of the economy's prime aims as Port-au- 
Prince, a city of fewer than 300,000 people 6 years ago, continues to 
swell from its current population of just under a million. 


There are about 3,000 kilometers of roads in Haiti of which about 600 
would be classified as first class. Not all regions of the country are 
accessible by car, though most can be reached in a four-wheel drive 
vehicle. Total electric generating capacity is about 102MW. Most 

of the major provincial cities as well as Port-au-Prince have elec- 





tricity. However, occasional blackouts and current fluctuations cause 
most industries to install standby generators. The telecommunications 
network is limited and erratic internally but generally adequate for 
international calls. 


The industrial and commercial sectors are small and heavily concentrated 
in the Port-au-Prince area. Investment capital is limited. There are 

a few medium-sized basic industrial plants, including a cement factory, 
flour mill, small electric steel mill, match factory, a new vegetable 
oil refinery (SODEXOL), canning facilities and three sugar mills. A 
fourth sugar mill is presently under construction. Locally manufactured 
goods include cement, steel-reinforcing bar, shoes, plastic pipes, sisal 
twine, ceramic tiles, rum, denim, paint, foam rubber, matches, cotton 
fabric, soap, flour, cigarettes, machetes, enameled cookware, car bat- 
teries, mufflers, handicraft items and processed food such as fruit 
juices, pasta, jellies, jams, peanut butter and canned fruit. There 

are over 200 firms engaged in assembly or light industrial transforma- 
tion operations. The majority of these companies are Haitian-owned 

and produce a gamut of goods from baseballs to textiles to missile 
components for the U.S. market. 


ANALYSIS OF MAJOR SECTORS 


Haiti's major trading partner is the United States, which is the source 


of over half of both imports and exports. Other important partners 
are Canada, France, Belgium, and Japan. In FY81 Haiti exported about 
$153 million worth of coffee, assembled components, handicraft items, 
bauxite, cocoa, essential oils, and other goods. During the same 
period about $286 million worth of food, vehicles, manufactured goods 
and other products were imported. Due to a slight increase in world 
coffee prices and an increase in coffee production as a result of gen- 
eral recovery from Hurricane Allen, and compounded by the current for- 
eign exchange shortage and the resulting reduction in imports, Haiti's 
chronic foreign trade deficit should moderate slightly in FY82. Haiti's 
capital accounts position and strong transfer payments account will 
help to offset the deficit somewhat, leaving the remaining balance of 
payments gap to be financed by foreign assistance and the IMF. 


AGRICULTURE 


Haiti is not self-sufficient in food production, importing over 15 
percent of its food needs. Farming techniques are primitive and pro- 
ductivity per acre is quite low. In general, the average size of the 
plots is submarginal (.48 hectare) and a particular farmer will own a 
few, widely separated plots (average land holding is .77 hectare) 
planted with a number of different crops to minimize the risk of fail- 
ure. Only an estimated 6 percent of cultivated land is irrigated. 





Deforestation continues as farmers seek more land for food production. 
Production of charcoal, the major cooking fuel, also contributes to 
erosion and increased soil salinity, which in turn decreases the 
amount of arable land. There are a few larger sized agricultural 
holdings. 


COFFEE: Coffee is the most important export crop in Haiti, generating 
40 percent of total export revenues. It is the major source of money 
income for about 2 million people, or one-third of the population. In 
addition, coffee export taxes are the government's largest single 
revenue source. However, because of damage due to the passage of 
Hurricane Allen, as well as improper fertilization and tree maintenance, 
Haiti was only able to export 250,000 60-kilo bags of coffee for the 
FY81 crop year, at an average price of $1.05 per pound. The value of 
FY81 coffee exports is estimated at only $35 million, down $54 million 
from the previous year, with a corresponding decline in GOH tax reven- 
ues from $22 million to only $9 million. Because of a good flowering 
period with improved moisture conditions, FY82 coffee exports are ex- 
pected to increase to approximately 350,000 bags. Coupled with the 
prospect of a slight increase in world coffee prices, fueled in part 
by expectations of a new International Coffee Organization agreement 
lowering export quotas, FY82 coffee export revenues and government 

tax revenues are expected to increase to $55 million and $14 million 
respectively, though still not up to the high level of FY80. 


SUGAR: The 1981 growing season was marked by the lowest production 
since the 1960's. The 1981 sugar crop declined to an estimated 47,000 
MT of raw sugar (down from 54,900 MT in FY80) due to an erratic growing 
season of heavy rains followed by short but severe periods of dryness, 
as well as lack of fertilization, and sugar cane diseases (smut and 
rust). Net sugar imports for 1981 were approximately 12,300 MT, up 

41 percent from last year. Less than 30 percent of the cane grown is 
processed in the centrifugal mills. The vast majority is processed 

in the estimated 1,700 artisanal mills used to make clarin, a country 
variety of rum, or eaten straight from the fields. Overall consumption 
of sugar declined somewhat in 1981, due to rising sugar prices to con- 
sumers while wages held steady. There is potential that the 1982 season 
will produce an upsurge back to around the 1980 level of 55,000 MT. The 
new sugar mill at Léogane is now scheduled to open in the January-March 
period of 1982, but will probably not process much sugar in the initial 
season. Another new mill, being purchased by the COPLACAN cooperative 
in the North will have the capability of processing 3,000 MT of cane 
per day, and will probably not be ready until the 1982-83 crop. 


ESSENTIAL OILS: Haiti produces a variety of essential oils, among 
them vetiver, lime, amayris and citronella. A government policy which 
Set the price of Haitian vetiver well above the world price, and sig- 
nificantly decreased sales, has been adjusted somewhat. Exports of 
essential oils declined from $10 million in FY78 to $6.5 million in 
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FY79. They were at about the same level in 1980 and 1981 and will re- 
main so in FY82. A return to the FY78 level will require further ad- 
justments in policy, pricing and marketing. 


SISAL: Sisal production is being actively encouraged by the GOH. Aver- 
age production is about 1,200 tons per year and expected to increase in 
FY82. Although much land is currently planted in sisal, in recent 

years harvesting has not seemed profitable to the producer. The price 
paid to the producer has been increased; machine decorticators have 

been purchased and are being used. As the price of petroleum drives 

up the cost of substitute materials, sisal shou’1 become increasingly 
attractive. 


MEAT: Beef production is estimated at 18,000 MT for FY82. While ex- 
ports to the United States should remain at about the 2.5 million 
pound level, FY82 forecasts for meat imports are 2 million pounds. 
African swine fever, which entered Haiti from the Dominican Republic 
in late 1978, is expected to decrease the swine population from 1.1 
million to 600,000 by January, 1982. The African swine fever eradi- 
cation program is expected to begin in November, 1981. 


GRAIN: Paddy rice production for FY82 will be hard-pressed to reach 
90,000 MT and, as has been the situation for the past several years, 
rice will again need to be imported. Best estimates suggest that 
25,000 MT of rice imports will be required in FY82. 


Corn production in FY82 is expected to decrease about 18 percent to 
approximately 250,000 MI, due to the lack of availability of fertili- 
zers, poor cultural practices, and general inefficiency of production. 


Wheat imports, which reached 173,127 MT in 1981, should decline to 
about 155,000 MT in 1982. This anticipated decline is due to greater 
availability of root, tuber, and plantain crops, plus the better 1981 
harvest of corn, millet, sorghum, peas, and beans, and should tempor- 
arily reduce the heavy reliance placed upon wheat, flour, and bread 
by the Haitian population in 1980 and 1981. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


Reynolds now plans to close its bauxite operation in 1983. It has 
been producing about 640,000 tons per year with an export value of 
about $18 million. Calendar Year 1981 exports declined to the 40,000 
ton level and will remain there during the final years of operation. 
There are deposits of copper, silver, gold, marble, lignite and nat- 
ural asphalt which are not profitable to mine at current market rates. 





INDUSTRY 


In recent years the transformation and assembly industries have been 
the most dynamic sector of the economy. Taking advantage of U.S. 
Customs Code Sections 806 and 807 and low Haitian wage rates (current 
minimum wage is $2.64 per day), many companies have been sending U.S.- 
made components to Haiti for assembly and return to the United States. 
This has created 60,000 jobs over the past 10 years requiring only a 
Modest capital expenditure. The recent recessionary slowdown in the 
United States has had a mixed effect on this activity. While firms 
engaged in assembly of electronic components used in vehicles or con- 
Struction have experienced a drop in orders, the textile, toy, handi- 
craft, and leather operations are booming. A number of firms are 
going ahead with expansion plans. 


The government has been working on a new investment code which will 
consolidate many of the provisions already in place, including tax 
holidays, duty-free entry for goods which are to be re-exported, 
guaranteed repatriation of a percentage of profits, import protection 
for industries satisfying 75 percent of the local demand and meeting 
certain quality and pricing requirements, and discrimination-free 
status for foreign firms. The National Office for Investment Promo- 
tion (ONAPI) is trying actively to promote investment in Haiti. Re- 
cent changes in the banking laws should provide some relief in the 
area of investment capital. 


INFRASTRUCTURE 


The completion in early 1980 of the southern highway linking Les Cayes 
with Port-au-Prince opened up a rich agricultural area. In addition, 
a number of secondary roads in the northeast and central parts of 
Haiti have been completed. Improvements in the airport at Port-au- 
Prince are underway. Work is to be undertaken at the port and air- 
port in Cap Haitien, in early 1982. Cabotage ports are under con- 
struction in Jeremie, Port-au-Prince, and Port de Paix, the first 
part of a World Bank project to improve the coastal shipping network. 
There are proposals to repair and extend irrigation systems, build 
more roads, construct low-cost housing in Port-au-Prince, construct 

a new hydroelectric facility near Les Cayes, and continue the elec- 
trification of the countryside. 


Port facilities in Port-au-Prince include a container port as well 

as roll-on, roll-off facilities. These should remain adequate for 
some time. In addition, a major port expansion is now in the planning 
stages. Air passenger and cargo service meet the present demand. 





FISCAL AND MONETARY SITUATION 


The GOH FY82 budget of U.S. $367.4 million (1,836.8 million gourdes) 
is 2.8 percent smaller than last year's in current dollars, and sub- 
stantially less in real terms. The foreign assistance component, 
which at $143 million represents 39 percent of the total budget, re- 
mains about the same as last year. Net Haitian budgeted expenditures 
for public investment decreased by 51 percent from FY81 to about $58 
million for FY82, reflecting the general fiscal austerity. Operations 
expenditures are budgeted at only 4.4 percent above the previous year, 
an actual decline when adjusted for inflation. Receipts are projected 
to increase by 17.9 percent because of projected increases in coffee 
production as well as increases in income tax revenues and excise tax 
receipts. Agriculture, energy, transportation, industry, community 
development, housing, education, and health are the most important 
sectors and together will receive 87 percent of the total public in- 
vestment budget. 


Haiti has no exchange controls or restrictions and U.S. dollars circu- 
late alongside gourdes, at an exchange rate of 5 gourdes equal $1, 

the rate which has been in effect since 1919. In spite of severe 
foreign exchange shortages, no significant currency black market has 
yet appeared. This may be attributed in part to foreign exchange re- 
serves held outside the domestic banking system, in the form of dollar 
holdings in cash or deposited in U.S. banks. It is also a reflection 
of general business confidence in the system. Extensive changes in 
the banking laws, which split the national bank into a central and a 
commercial bank in 1978, now allow banks to accept titles to proper- 
ties offered as loan collateral. During 1980 interest rates and re- 
serve requirements were changed to help slow the outflow of interest- 
sensitive capital and to provide better control over monetary policy. 


Haiti's agreement with the IMF for access to the Extended Fund Facility 
(EFF) expired at the end of September, 1981. The GOH has since agreed 
informally to an IMF "shadow program," and expects to make a drawing 
from the Compensatory Finance Facility (CFF) before the end of the 
calendar year. A new formal agreement with the IMF is anticipated 

for early 1982. The GOH is currently undertaking additional measures, 
including the implementation of fiscal reforms to increase customs 

and tax receipts and the switch to ad valorem duty rates, to counter- 
act the expected shortfalls in government revenues. 


TRENDS 


There should be at least 1 percent real growth in the gross national 
Product (GNP) of Haiti during FY82, led by continuing growth in the 
handicraft, light manufactured goods, and construction sectors. Real 
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growth in GNP may be even higher, since for FY82 significant increases 
in direct private investment over FY81 are hoped for, in part as an 
outcome of the State of Florida's agriculture and agro-industry trade 
mission scheduled for mid-November, 1981, the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation (OPIC) mission at the end of November, 1981, and the 
visit to Haiti in January, 1982 of the World Business Council. 


INVESTMENT POSSIBILITIES 


Despite the current account picture, investment and assembly type op- 
portunities in Haiti are excellent because of Haiti's low labor cost 
($2.64 per day minimum), favorable tax incentives, duty-free import 
privileges for equipment and related investment imports, and proximity 
to U.S. markets. The relatively stable political climate and the low 
level of crime seem to enhance Haiti's good investment climate. The 
best investment prospects are in the labor-intensive assembly industries 
producing lower cost non-luxury goods. An existing U.S.-Haiti bilateral 
textile agreement limits exports in a few categories but places no re- 
strictions on the majority of items. Haiti is a beneficiary of GSP 
(Generalized System of Preferences) which provides duty-free entry 

into the United States for over 2,000 items if more than 35 percent 

of their value added is Haitian. Insurance for U.S.-owned investment 

is available from the Overseas Private Investment Corporation (OPIC). 


Investment opportunities in agriculture are limited by restrictive 
provisions of the land law, acute population pressure on land resources 
and lack of infrastructure. There is a need, however, for more in- 
vestment in agro-industry and the government is willing to consider 
offering special benefits to serious proposals. An agricultural and 
agro-industrial trade mission sponsored by the State of Florida is 
planned for November 16-18, 1981. 


While the Haitian Government may be described as extremely receptive 
to foreign investment, it examines larger investment proposals care- 
fully in light of national interests. It is currently reviewing 
proposals for an animal feed facility, cement factory, petroleum re- 
fining complex and fertilizer plant. In general, it prefers some 
Haitian involvement in large-scale operations. Private investment 

in the assembly industries has generally been approved without delay. 
Commercial disputes are usually referred to courts or formal arbitra- 
tion. The GOH has become more sensitive to the consumer and reserves 
the right to control prices and quality on essential items. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 


Haiti's longer term economic prospects are brightened by virtue of 
projected increases in foreign economic aid from multilateral and bi- 
lateral sources. External assistance will amount to about $143 mil- 





lion in FY82. Multilateral aid donors to Haiti include the World Bank, 
the United Nations Development Program, the Inter-American Development 
Bank, and the Organization of American States. Bilateral donors in- 
clude the United States, West Germany, Canada, France, Taiwan and 
Israel. Development programs carried out with the assistance of both 
multilateral and bilateral donors span a wide variety of fields, in- 
cluding agriculture, education, public health and transportation. 


The program of the United States Agency for International Development 
is addressing many of the principal constraints to economic development 
in Haiti. The strategic goals of the USAID program are to increase 
agricultural production and access of the poor to an adequate food 
supply; establish and improve basic rural infrastructure (roads, 

water systems, etc.) through capital saving technology; reduce the 
processes of deforestation and soil erosion and begin a widespread 
reforestation effort for fuel wood and soil conservation; reduce pop- 
ulation growth; improve primary health care and the nutritional status 
of children in rural areas; strengthen public and private institutions 
working in Haiti to improve the economic and social conditions of the 
poor; promote private sector investment, especially in agroindustry; 
and establish an integrated (public and private) disaster planning and 
management system for Haiti. 


TRADE 


U.S. exporters usually supply more than 50 percent of Haiti's imports. 
Haiti's proximity to the United States, Haitian familiarity with U.S. 
products, and established distribution channels are the main factors. 
While demand for U.S. products continues strong, the current finan- 
cial situation makes increased U.S. exports unlikely this year. 


A presidential decree published on March 14, 1981 banned further im- 
portation of locally produced goods for a period of 2 years. Gro- 
ceries and foodstuffs banned are: coffee, candies, milk, macaroni, 
noodles, spaghetti, soaps and detergents, crude and semi-refined vege- 
table oils, vinegar, canned fruit juices, bread, biscuits and cookies. 
Consumer goods banned are: canvas shoes, mattresses, aluminum, enamel, 
and plastic housewares, small gas portable stoves, polyester fabrics, 
rum, alcohol and beer. Other prohibited items include: used news- 
papers, matches, jute bags and PVC pipe. 


In addition, quotas (unspecified) were established for a host of other 
foodstuffs, consumer goods, and light industrial products. Such prod- 
ucts can no longer be imported without first obtaining a license from 

the GOH Ministry of Commerce and Industry. Products for which quotas 

were established are: ham, bacon, hot dogs, salamis, sausages, fish, 

fresh and frozen seafood, beef, mutton, goat, pork, chicken, honey, 


yoghurt, butter, fresh milk, corn, rice, wheat flour, manioc flour, 





corn flour, roasted nuts, soya oil and lard, sugar, cigarettes, tooth- 
paste, disinfectant, deodorant, scourer, shampoos, cigars and shoe 
polish, shoes and leather articles, ceramic products, varnish, enamel 
paint, paint for swimming pools, industrial and special paints, anti- 
corrosive paints with lead oxide and minium, hydrofugal liquid, thin- 
ner, protection products for woods, insecticide and fungicide, stain 
for woods, glue, sanitary napkins, paper table napkins, paper and tis- 
sue handkerchiefs, metal zippers, iron shavings, paper and synthetic 
fiber bags, frozen fruits and vegetables, wooden furniture and fiber- 
glass furniture, wrappings in paper, plastic or cardboard, hygienic 
paper, toothbrushes, flat irons, lead batteries, fruit preserves, 
jelly, metal containers, nails, sheet iron and bottle caps for soft 
drinks, flat irons utilizing charcoal, grey Portland cement, mosaics, 
Cotton thread not conditioned for retail sale, blue cotton denim, siam 
fabrics, carabella fabrics, regular socks and sport socks, underwear, 
clothing, marble. 


The purpose of the presidential decrees prohibiting or restricting the 
importation of certain goods is two-fold. First, it is an attempt to 
reduce the enormous demand for imported goods, and thus the deficit in 
the balance of trade. Secondly, it is an attempt to protect and en- 
courage local production. Goods prohibited are those for which it is 
deemed that local production is sufficient for the domestic market. 
Goods for which quotas have been established are those which are also 
produced locally, but in quantities insufficient for local needs. 


The limited budget resources of the Haitian Government restrict pos- 
sibilities for direct sales of U.S. goods to the government. There 
is no central purchasing agency and most purchases are made by the 
government ministry concerned. Purchases are generally made directly 
from suppliers or their agents, but competitive bidding is usually 
required for larger procurement actions. Equipment required for the 
larger, international projects financed by external donors is almost 
always obtained after seeking competitive proposals. 


The best prospects for United States to Haiti exports in 1982 will be 
foodstuffs, building materials and construction equipment, consumer 
durables, medical supplies, and machinery and equipment related to 
new investments. 


Demand for U.S. foodstuffs will remain strong, spurred by changing 

tastes, the concessional export financing of basic foodstuffs under 
PL-480, increasing population, and static or declining agricultural 
production. 


The growth in housing, combined with a rising standard of living in 
the small, but expanding, middle class should result in increased 
demand for consumer durables. 





Major efforts by various bilateral and multilateral donor organizations 
(including the United States Agency for International Development) and 
the Haitian Government in the areas of nutrition improvement, malaria 
eradication and urban and rural health delivery systems should offer 
good opportunities for exporters of medical equipment and supplies. 
USAID has recently established a special office of Private Enterprise 
Development to promote and facilitate private foreign investment in 
Haiti and improve communications between the private sector and the 
foreign assistance community. 





A YEAR’S WORTH 


WORLDWIDE 
BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES... 
FREE! 


Here’s acalendar of U.S. trade promotion events to be 
held abroad during the upcoming months. It’s yours free 
for the asking. You'll find out about exhibitions, trade 
missions, and seminars featuring specific U.S. products 
and services, where they're being held, and whom to 
contact for more information. Whether your products are 
agricultural machinery or textiles manufacturing 
equipment, energy systems or computers, we've got an 
exhibition custom tailored to your export needs—and 
designed to introduce your products to ready and eager 
buyers overseas. 


Send for your free copy of the Overseas Export 
Promotion Calendar today. Your world markets are 
waiting. 
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MAIL TO 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
International Trade Administration 
Office of Export Marketing Assistance 
Export Communications Section, Rm. 4009 
Washington, DC 20230 


Yes! Please send me my free copy of the Overseas Export Promotion Calendar. 


Name 





Company 


Address 


City 








You might be, if you don’t have current, up-to-date in- 

ARE formation on the countries to which you are marketing. 
Overseas Business Reports and Foreign Economic 

YOU Trends and their Implications for the United States 
offer country-by-country reports with the information 


EXPO RTING you need to succeed in overseas business. 
I YD O Overseas Business Reports (opr's)—40 
BLI F LDED? a year—bring you detailed information on overseas 


trade and investment conditions and opportunities. 
They'll bring you the latest marketing information on 
countries offering good potential as sales outlets for 


U.S. goods. You'll find information on: 


@ trade patterns @ transportation 

@ industry trends @ trade regulations 

@ distribution channels © market prospects for 

@ natural resources selected U.S. products 

@ population ® finances and the 
economy 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 
twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 
Implications for the United States 


focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in 130 countries. This series is essential for 
analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 


e is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 

@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect US. 
overseas business 

@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 


U.S. Department of Commerce e International Trade Administration 


SEL ATI SBT SAE EN BO EE TT ATT NL TS LO TS SAN AS, eT 
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